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IRK & LUM 


DUST AND FUME CONTROL 


Safeguards YOur Workers 


Kirk & Blum Dust Control Systems and Fume Ex- 
haust Systems are designed and engineered to meet 
individual plant requirements. Exclusive features 
make possible a greater amount of suction with less 
power, assuring economical operation. In addition 
to safeguarding the health of workmen, Kirk & 
Blum Systems help to increase production, insure 
a better product, cut maintenance, save on insur- 
ance, Installed under a written performance guar- 
antee. Our engineers will, without obligation, make 
a survey of your plant and submit recommendations 
for 


“Clearing the Air.” 


SEND FOR BOOKS 


featuring Kirk & Blum Installations throughout 
the nation: 


“Blower Systems for Woodworking Plants” 
“Dust Collecting Systems for Metal Industries” 
“Fan Systems for Various Industries” 
“Cooling Systems for the Glass Industry” 
“Industrial Ovens” 


Mailed to interested executives on request. 


THE KIRK & BLUM MFG. COMPANY 


2802 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 






This Kirk & Blum Fume Exhaust System removes 
fumes and vapors from plating department, Cana 
dian Motor Lamp Co., Windsor. 

Kirk & Blum Dust Control System in polishing 


and buffing department, Canadian Motor Lamp Co. 
Removes heavier dust, lint, tripoli. 
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Give a workman a drink when he 
wants it—give him plenty of water to 
carry him through the day—and 
you’ve often succeeded in whipping 
trouble before it starts. 

Drinking fountains, conveniently 
placed, are a definite aid in avoiding 
illness and in increasing employee 
efficiency. 

The Crane complete line of indus- 
trial plumbing equipment includes 
not only drinking fountains but lava- 


&CRA 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 





tories — closets — urinals — showers — 
all designed to provide the utmost in 
sanitation; all designed for maximum 
service, maximum convenience and 
maximum operating economy. 

The Crane booklet, ‘Crane Plumb- 
ing for Industrial and Commercial 
Buildings” is a guidebook to the cor- 
rect selection and placing of plumb- 
ing fixtures. This book may prevent 
loss and mistakes in your plant. Send 
today for your FREE copy. 


VALVES © FITTINGS 
PIPE « PLUMBING 
HEATING « PUMPS 





The literature briefly described in this department gives important information on products and 
equipment designed to control occupatonal hazards. Manufacturers’ technical executives tell of the 
features to be found in their goods. Be sure to get all available data through this literature before 
buying. Note those items desired on coupon below and mail. See pages 14 and |5 for New Products. 














344—GUIDE BOOK FOR SANITATION—CRANE 
COMPANY — Booklet entitled “Crane 
Plumbing for Industrial and Commercial 
Buildings,” giving many valuable sugges- 
tions for proper plant sanitation facilities. 

345—VACUUM CLEANING—INVINCIBLE VAC- 
UUM CLEANER MFG. COMPANY—Eight 
page, liberally illustrated bulletin, giving 
actual performance reports and the oper- 
ating features of this company’s industrial 
vacuum cleaning equipment. 

346—INDUSTRIAL DERMATITIS — MILBURN 
COMPANY—44 pages describing various 
causes and means of prevention and con- 
trol of industrial skin diseases. Included, 
too, is a scientific study of skin structure. 

347—SAFE HANDLING—MACWHYTE COM- 
PANY—An interesting picture book dem- 
onstrating the various uses of this com- 
pany’s Wire Rope Slings in the safe han- 
dling of bulky loads. 

348—WOODEN SOLE SHOES—REECE WOOD- 
EN SOLE SHOE COMPANY—Bulletin 
pointing out the many uses for wooden 
sole shoes in industry. Liberally illustrated, 
and application features explained. 

349——LIGHT FOR FIRST AID—BOYER-CAMP. 
BELL COMPANY—A folder entitled ‘Su- 
per Sight,” describing the adaptation of 
Marvel Shields, which provide properly 
directed light plus magnification for first 
aid use. 


Clip out and paste on postcard or enclose in envelope. 


FREE LITERATURE COUPON 


350—IMPROVED CORK SAFETY SOLES—CAM- 
BRIDGE RUBBER COMPANY—Pamphlet 
describing the Vul-Cork Safety Soles. Five 
important practical reasons for wearing 
such soles are enumerated. 

351—SAFE ANTISEPTIC—PHENEX PRODUCTS, 
INC.—Literature explaining the many uses 
for Phenex, germicidal antiseptic, that is 
recommended for first aid treatment and 
the control of Athlete’s Foot. 

352—DUST CONTROL—KIRK & BLUM MFG. 
COMPANY—This Company presents the 
many applications of its Exhaust and Dust 
Control apparatus in a well conceived 
book. This presentation is of importance 
to every industrial executive interested in 
employee working conditions. 

353—NEW BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CATA- 
LOG—BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN COM- 
PANY—New 1941 catalog containing 36 
pages of illustrations and information re- 
garding Bradley Washfountains, Multi-Stall 
Showers, Drinking Fountains, as well as 
valuable specification data and washroom 
planning suggestions. 

354—AIR WASHERS—BUFFALO FORGE COM- 
PANY—New catalog describing Buffalo Air 
Washers which have been manufactured 
continuously for more than forty years. 
Much new material including information 
on special equipment, also engineering data 
and sketches. Note the last paragraph on 
the inside front cover. 





Mail to: OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS, 812 Huron Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Illustrated above is a typical Type F Roto-Clone is applic- 
able to stack gases for the 


¥ W Roto-Cl bi 
ote ononsrone communes Type D Roto-Clone System 


water spray with dynamic pre- elimination of cinders and fly 


servin multi i 
. ga ultiple grinder ash; large rotary dryers and 


cipitation for handling dusts 
inclined to cake or pack due set up. The Type D is widely coolers, coal cleaning and 
to inherent moisture. Write for used on dust collecting sys- similar operations. 


complete information. tems for grinding, cutting, 





broaching and polishing op- 





erations; in processing, con- 






veying, mixing and applying 





material in granular or 






powdered form. 





AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., INC 
lncarporeted 
1276 Central mene Louisville Ky 


—— Canad M 
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Combined Exhauster and Dust Separator 
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Intensive Training of 
Industrial Employees 


| be STEPPING up production to 
handle unusual demands from 
certain domestic and foreign markets, 
a number of industries today are faced 
with a serious shortage of skilled la- 
bor. To meet this situation manage- 
ment must find some way to train men 
quickly. Experience from the last 
World War period showed that short- 
cuts in training are incompatible with 
production efficiency and product in- 
tegrity. As then, management today 
believes that the only satisfactory 
answer is to refine or streamline the 
training methods, cut all waste and 
lost motion, and in general step up the 
tempo without sacrificing the essen- 
tials of good training. The details of 
how industry is doing this are given 
in a new report, Intensive Training of 
Industrial Employees, issued by a 
leading insurance company. 

The reports point out that some 
of the initial steps to be taken in meet- 
ing this problem include accurate de- 
termination of a company’s labor re- 
quirements, careful analysis of the 
employee’s qualifications coupled with 
proper placement, and better organi- 
zation of labor sources. Reorganiza- 
tion of the skilled man’s job, separat- 
ing the less skilled phases of the work 
for which new men can be more quick- 


4—_ 





ly trained, has proved effective in 
speeding up the training. Another ap- 
proach is to improve the quality of 
the training by carefully meshing the 
essential training material with a de- 
tailed analysis of the production job. 
Individualizing the training as much 
as possible so as to give each em- 
ployee the minimum instruction 
needed has been found much less 
wasteful than a program based on 
average ability. 

These are but a few of the devices 
that industry is employing to meet 
the emergency problem of training 
for skilled jobs as disclosed in the 
Metropolitan’s study. Copies of the 
report are available from the Policy- 
holders Service Bureau, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, One Madi- 
son Avenue, New York. 


Du Pont Releases 
Interesting Film 


A new sound motion picture pro- 
duced by the Du Pont Company tells 
the story of neoprene, a synthetic 
rubber-like material that is being 
used to replace natural rubber in a 
great many products essential to our 
national well being. This timely 
twenty-minute film shows how neo- 
prene is made, explains its chemical 
formula by means of animated car- 
toons, shows interesting tests of the 
material, and pictures hundreds of 
applications of products made from 
it. Many uses for this product have 
been found in safety products. 

The motion picture telling this 
story is available without charge to 
any organization having available a 
16 mm. sound projector. Bookings 
may be arranged through Rubber 
Chemicals Division, E, I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company, Wilmington, 
Delaware. 
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Safety Instructors Sought 
for Government 
Employment 


In connection with the National 
Defense Program, the United States 
Civil Service Commission has an- 
nounced an examination to fill the 
positions of Safety Instructor and 
Assistant Safety Instructor in the 
Bureau of Mines, Department of the 
Interior. The salary for the assistant 
grade is $1,620 a year, for the higher 
grade $1,800 a year, less a retirement 
deduction of 31% per cent. 

Applications must be on file with 
the Commission’s Washington office 
not later than November 4 if re- 
ceived from States east of Colorado, 
and not later than November 7, 1940, 
if received from Colorado and States 
westward. 

Giving instruction in __ first-aid, 
methods and procedure of rescue and 
recovery work, and accident preven- 
tion; conducting safety inspections of 
mines; and assisting with rescue and 
recovery work at mine fires and ex- 
plosions are among the duties of the 
position. Applicants must have com- 
pleted certain high-school study and 
must have had experience as a mine 
operating official or safety official— 
such as shift boss, mine foreman, fire 
boss, o. safety inspector, Possession 
of a Bureau of Mines first-aid or 
mine-rescue certificate is also neces- 
sary. 

Further information regarding the 
examination and the proper applica- 
tion forms may be obtained from 
the Secretary of the Board of U. S. 
Civil Service Examiners, at any first- 
or second-class post office, or from the 
United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Washington, D.C. 
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“OVERHEAD 


VU RPTL 
.T-R-0-U-B-L-E 
END DUST HAZARDS 


QUICKLY, ECONOMICALLY 
with HOFFMAN EQUIPMENT 





Most overhead dust was first on the 
floor. Pick it up from the floor, regu- 
larly and at low cost, with a Hoffman 
Vacuum Cleaning System—and use 
the same equipment for an occa- 
sional rapid, economical overhead 
cleaning. No dust is scattered— 
cleaning may be done at any time. 


SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET A303 


U. S. HOFFMAN 
MACHINERY CORPORATION 
fir Appliance Division 
98 East 12th St., New York, WN. Y. 









poser panes and Chemicals ... SAFELY! 


Wherever workers handle acids and chemicals, serious danger 
exists. To overcome these hazards, Pulmosan has assembled 
a line of special protective equipment... 
signed for its purpose and affording highest safety. 


WRITE FOR 
THIS FOLDER 





each item de- 





SAFE HANDLING 


ACIDS ano CHEMICALS 








R-150 Chemical 
Cartridge Respirator 


For paint spray and low con- 





illustrating and describing 
Respirators, Goggles, Acid 
Aprons, Gloves, Sleeves, 
Hoods, Carboy Truck and 
Tilter, Safety Siphon, Skin 
Creams, Acid Pails and Dip- 


pers. 











—— 


centrations of organic fumes 
and gases. Chemical cartridge 
purifies inhaled air. Light, 
comfortable, easy-breathing. 





Pulmosan Safety Equipment Corp. 


Dept. OH, 176 Johnson St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





Firm Expands 
The Safety Clothing Company of 


Cleveland, Ohio has announced an 
increase in its line of industrial 
safety equipment. Forty per cent ad- 
ditional space has been taken and 
the firm’s name changed to the Safety 
Clothing and Equipment Company. 





Jobs Have Two Salaries 


Every job has two salaries. One is 
the pay you get. The other is the men- 
tal satisfaction you derive from work- 
ing for your company. 

Men will curry horses in the army 
for $30 a month as long as they feel 
they are doing something important. 
Other men have been known to quit 
high-salaried positions because the 
work seemed so trifling that it weak- 
ened their self-respect. 





Experience shows that the labor 
turnover is less in companies where 
reasonable attention is given to such 
details as flower-beds, drinking-foun- 
tains, and comfortable restrooms. 
Though none of these is directly pro- 
ductive, they maintain a feeling of 
pride throughout the establishment 
and make men more contented with 
their jobs. 





First-Aid Contest 


A local activity rapidly gaining 
recognition by the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines is the annual First Aid Con- 
test sponsored by the Lowe-McFar- 
lane post of the Shreveport, Louisi- 
ana American Legion. 

The fourteenth annual contest is 
scheduled for November 11 at the 
local auditorium. Men interested in 
safety activities are invited. 
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Sie Kropp Forge Company in 
Chicago, reputed to be _ the 
world’s largest job forging shop, has 
long fostered a program among its 
hundreds of employees to make them 
safety “self-conscious.” 

In analyzing accidents, John W. 
Hellstrom, general superintendent, 
came to the conclusion that the aver- 
age workman looked upon safety 
measures as many of us used to look 
upon Prohibition—fine for the other 
fellow. The problem was to make 
each employee see that safety was 
fine for everybody, not only the other 
fellow; that each worker must be 
safety “self-conscious.” 

When accidents happened, fore- 
men, upon instructions, availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to caution 
other workers against a reoccurrence. 
We say “happened” because they are 
a rare occurrence now. 





Gear guards are used on all exposed 
gears, wheels and belts at Kropp Forge 
Company. 


Through talks to small groups and 
individuals, through notices on the 
bulletin boards, at the time clocks 
and through signs around the plant, 
the men have been made safety “self- 
conscious.” 


World's Largey 
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How Kropp Forge Company Fost 
to Indust 





It was found that accidents fre- 
quently occurred because of an air 
of bravado which the average he-man 
has about him. You and I are ashamed 
to flinch in the face of danger. The 
fear of being considered a “lacy 
pants” goads us to take foolhardy 
risks. 

Valor is a fine thing on a battle- 
field—you can’t have too much 
bravado there, but in a large indus- 
trial plant the really courageous man 
is cautious. 

Kropp’s men were made to see this. 
That the man who did not observe 
safety rules, plus using good com- 
mon sense, was a chump whether his 
fellow employees thought so or not. 
Some graphic examples were pointed 
out to the workers of what it cost 
“Joe S ”’ to be laid up, to say 
nothing of what it cost the company 
and the disrupted department. 

The men were encouraged to get the 
required amount of sleep, especially 
the apprentices, and to observe health 





habits that would help them to be f 


mentally alert on the job. 


Certain Employees 
Violators 

It was noticed that certain em- 
ployees and certain types of em- 
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ob ‘Forging 
ges Safety 





ployee Good-will by Attention 
Ith Activities 








ployees were the most flagrant vio- 


lators of safety rules. It was necessary 
to make several discharges which had 
a good moral effect on other workers 
and met with the hearty approval of 
those men who were trying to be 
careful, that had been working with 
the men discharged. The other work- 
ers singled out as being negligent in 


_ their “safety habits” were lectured 


and put on a sort of “probation” by 


| pointing out to them that “because 
| they were careless, if they happened 


to be in an accident, management and 
workers alike would say, “We told 
you so—we knew it was going to hap- 
pen.” 








Note the use of men cooling fans 
throughout the plant to increase the 
comfort of the employees. 


On posts, girders, walls and ma- 
chines, safety slogans are lettered. 
They are painted out and changed 
occasionally so that they are not 
overlooked as a permanent fixture. 


Kropp Forge Company believes in pro- 
viding maximum comfort for em- 
ployees. Below, an installation of mod- 
ern washroom equipment along with 
steel lockers for all employees. 





In the shower, wash and _ locker 
rooms are convincing signs. A par- 
ticularly effective safety message next 





Safety first signs throughout the plant 
encourage safety self-consciousness. 


to a mirror in the washroom reads, 
“Somebody depends on and thinks a 
lot of that fellow you are looking at 
—Don’t let anything happen to him.” 
Out in the steam hammer, drop and 
upset forge shops of this large plant 
covering many acres are thought-pro- 
voking signs, in line of vision, such 
as, “Have you plans for tomorrow? 
Then be careful today!” and “Do you 
want to last? Practice safety first!” 
In the machine shop, “Safety first, 
last and always”; in the steel ware- 
house, “Be alert and be alive.” 


Full Scale Employee 
Welfare 


Kropp Forge Company has left 
no stone unturned to promote the wel- 
fare of their employees. In the forge 
shops, for example, large man-cooler 
fans are available for every hammer. 











While water coolers are available, 
workers are advised to use them 
cautiously and to use salt tablets wise- 
ly to guard against heat fag. 

In the cleaning room, respirators 
are recommended and men are re- 
quested to wear them on all opera- 
tions where sparks or fragments are 
given off. Industrial gloves are used 
by all men handling tongs, tools, steel 
or forgings to prevent infection from 
splinters and slivers. 

Machine guards are used on all fly- 
wheels, gears, pulleys, chains and belt- 
ing with which workers could come 
in contact. All overhead cranes, elec- 
tric trucks and tractors have adequate 
signal devices that can be heard above 
the shop noise. 


ele os ' 











The use of safety striped crane arms 
helps prevent accidents. 


In the machine shop, crane arms 
from which chain hoists are sus- 
pended are striped so that when they 
are swung out from the wall they will 
attract attention to avert head injuries 
from the swinging hoist chain—little 
things but they are important and 
Kropp finds they have paid dividends 
in greatly lowered accident rate. 

Good fellowship and good sports- 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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Monarch Machine Tool Uses 
Unigue Exhaust System 





The fine dust particles caused by buck 
grinding in Monarch’s new castings 


cleaning department are exhausted 
through the grills on which the work is 
placed. The circular guards are an ad- 
ditional check to keep the heavy abra- 
sive particles off the floor. 


NIQUE facilities which eliminate 

the worst features of the work of 
grinding and sanding castings—al- 
ways considered one of the nastiest 
jobs in metal-working plants—and 
which make it possible to perform 
this work within a few feet of pre- 
cision machining operations, have just 
been installed in the new addition to 
The Monarch Machine Tool Company 
plant at Sidney, Ohio. 

By means of the same type of down- 
draft ventilating system that the com- 
pany recently installed for the spray 
painting of completed lathes, cast- 
ings are now being ground, spray 
painted and sanded at one end of 
the machining building without anv 
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walls or partitions of any kind to 
separate the departments. 

There are fourteen working stations 
in the installation—eleven for small 
castings, three for lathe beds and 
other large castings. The top of 
each unit is a large grating, through 
which air is exhausted to quickly pull 
away the mist of rust, sand and other 
fine particles. With the gratings for 
the large castings located on the 
floor and those for the small castings 
located at 16, 20 or 32-inch levels, the 
men are never in a position to inhale 
the dust or fumes, nor do they ever 
have to work in a bent-over position. 

The units in the grinding section 
include a 2-wheel snagging grinder, 
a surface grinder for castings up to 
1-ft., square, and four grinding bucks, 





Down draft ventilation through the grill 
top tables illustrated make sanding and 
grinding operation clean and safe at 
Monarch. 





AVOID SKIN 
IRRITATION 


LET 1T PROTECT YOU 
WHILE YOU WORK 


RUB ON PRO-TEK 
LiKE A COLD CREAM 
“na 





PRO-TEK is a 


greaseless cream 
which helps to 
protect the skin 
from physical con- 
tact with materials 
which may stain 
or cause irrita- 
tion. Send for free 
booklet. E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Clac.), 
Dept. 0-6, Wilm- 
ington, Del. 


DU PONT 


PRO-TEK 


THE INVISIBLE GLOVE 


THE GRIME GOES ~ 
WITH IT @ 








the largest 4-ft. in diameter. In order 
to catch all grinding particles in the 
bucks these units are protected by 
sheet-metal guards. 

In the small-castings paint depart- 
ment are two 4 x 8 ft. grilles. Spray 
paint particles pulled down into these 
grilles are carried away by means of 
water solution and eliminator packs 
located underground. The equipment 
in the sanding department includes 
four grilles each 5-ft. square. Here a 
water vapor is used in connection with 
the blower fan to eliminate the sand 


particles in the form of sludge. 

To facilitate handling of the large 
castings, the three floor stations are 
connected by means of a 54-inch 
track. Riding on a dolly, the heavy 
castings are moved from the receiving 
department through the grinding, 
painting and sanding operations to 
the machining department, without 
further lifting. 


Units Exhausted Through 
Root 


All the units are exhausted through 
the roof. The two painting outlets are 
carried 30 feet into the air to elimin- 
ate any possibility of the fumes re- 
entering the plant through the moni- 
tor windows. The total amount of air 
removed is 50,000 cu, ft. per minute 
at an average surface velocity of 200 
feet per minute. 

The blower equipment consists of 
five “rotoclone” type fans located in 
a small room to the west. The paint 
supply comes from 10-gallon tanks 
under pressure located just beyond 
the blower room. There are separate 
lines for crankcase white, primer, 
filler, sealer and color lacquer for 
finishing. The piping system for the 
entire installation, including exhaust, 
compressed air and paint lines, is en- 
tirely under the floor. 





Safety Shoes Sav-A-Foot 


Just after placing a newly cored 
roll on roll stand, an employee was 
placing hooks in the ring on the over- 
head hoist. In doing so he slipped 
off the cat walk over idle roll on 
floor, fell on to a moving web and his 
foot was drawn down under the idle 
roll. His safety shoes saved his foot 
from going under the roll. 
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Air Hygiene Foundation 
Meets 


Industrial Health Defense will key- 
note the fifth annual meeting of Air 
Hygiene Foundation to be held at 
Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, Nov, 12- 
13. The impact of stepped-up produc- 
tion on health in the mining, me- 
chanical and chemical industries will 
be stressed. 

Progress reports are scheduled on 
the industrial health research which 
the Foundation supports at Harvard, 
Saranac and Penn. Investigations 
cover such subjects as health protec- 
tion in electric welding, individual 
susceptibility to dusts and improved 
measures for control of health haz- 
ards. 

Other reports will deal with the 
Foundation’s program for reducing 
sick absenteeism in industry and with 
current legal trends affecting compen- 
sation and occupational disease. 

A special symposium is planned 
on health problems arising in the 
chemical and mechanical industries 
bearing the brunt of defense produc- 
tion. The work of the National Ad- 
visory Defense Commission will be 
discussed. 

Latest developments in industrial 
hygiene during the year will “pass 
in review.” 





Safety is Everybody’s Busi- 
ness 


Every time you punch the clock, 
the back of your time card is pre- 
sented to your view. On these you 
now find a thought for the day— 
a minature safety poster showing a 
pertinent safety idea. This is just an- 
other way of trying to remind every- 
one that “Safety is everybody’s busi- 
ness.” 
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NEW 
Miniature 
Respirator 


for 
NUISANCE 
DUSTS 








@ Handy as a pair of glasses. 


@Can be worn with goggles. 


@Does not hinder eating or 
talking. 


@ Has 9 sq. in. filtration area. 


@Patented valve exhausts 
stale air. 


@Rubber nose piece fits any 
nose. 


@ Practically unbreakable! 


@Dozens of uses in every 
plant. 


@®LOW PRICED, only $12.00 
per dozen. 


H. S. COVER 


333 Chippewa St. 
South Bend, Ind. 


SAMPLE 


7] 00 


POSTPAID 





These miniature safety posters are 
being used as stickers on intra-com- 
pany envelopes, reports, and letters. 
They all carry on worthwhile thought 
or a reminder of the safe way to do 
certain jobs. 

All intra-company stationery used 
by the Safety Dept., and by a good 
many departments throughout the 
mill, carries the imprint: “Safety is 
everybody’s business”; the idea being 
that if we keep this thought before 
us at all times, Safety will become 
everybody’s business. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Bulletin 














NEW LIGHT-WEIGHT RESPIRA- 
TOR. Willson Products, Reading, Pa., an- 
nounce the new Willson Bantam Res- 
pirator, the lightest weight throw-away 
filter-type respirator yet to receive the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines approval. It is the result 
of constant research and development by 
Willson engineers who have been working 
to meet industry’s demand for protection 
without loss of working efficiency. 





The Bantam Respirator is light in weight 
and easy to breathe through and it can be 
worn for long periods of time without 
causing any noticeable discomfort or slow- 
ing down of the worker. From headband to 
exhaust valve it is a completely rugged 
assembly. All rubber face piece can’t be 
crushed out of shape. 


NON-SKID WHITE OVERSHOES. 


Manufactuerd to meet the need of indus- 





trial plants, packing houses, etc., is a non- 
skid overshoe announced by Industrial 


Send coupon on page 2 for additional information 


Products Company, Philadelphia, Pa. It 
has a specially designed sole combining 
suction-squeegee action. 

All-white rubber makes it sanitary in 
appearance. Also practical for outside 
utility service men and is ideal for garages 
and automobile laundries to prevent slip- 
ping on wet and soapy walking surfaces. 


LAMP-SHIELDING LOUVER FOR 
FLUORESCENT FIXTURES. Benjamin 
Electric Mfg. Company, Des Plaines, II- 
linois, announce new Benjamin Louvers 
which make possible maximum shielding 
of fluorescent lamps with minimized inter- 
ference with light output of the unit. 
Louvers are steel, designed in the so-called 
“egg crate” construction and finished in 
special high reflection factor white enamel. 
Louvers are welded into a rigid assembly 
at each interlocking point and the entire 
unit is welded to rectangular frame rail 
which fits inconspicuously into the bead of 





reflectors. Two 
clamps on each side rail snap over the re- 
flector bead to secure the louvers in posi- 
tion. Merely unsnapping the clamps makes 
it possible to remove the louver instantly 
for relamping. 


“Stream-Liter” spring 


NON-SLIP FLOOR WAX. A new 
patent has been applied for to cover a 
process whereby Neoprene is used in the 
manufacture of Non-Slip Wax providing 
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much greater lasting qualities, an equal 
gloss, and better reason to eliminate any 
other wax tested against it by a tremendous 
margin of advantage. 

This new wax is manufactured by the 
Flexrock Company, Manning Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


SAFE ANTISEPTIC. THYPERNOL, a 
new antiseptic product for industrial first- 
aid, is claimed to be a powerful germicide, 
but will not harm tissue. The great advan- 
tage of this feature is in burns and infec- 
tion where a caustic antiseptic would do 
more harm than good. 

Thypernol is non-irritating, non-staining, 
and non-poisonous, as well as being a posi- 
tive germicide. It is recommended for gen- 
eral industrial first aid. 


UNBREAKABLE THERMAL BOT- 
TLE OILER. A new, visible unbreakable 
bottle Oiler, to replace ordinary oil cups, 
has just been announced by the Trico Fuse 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

The oiler illustrated, automatically lubri- 
cates solid, wick, or waste-packed bear- 
ings. On the slightest temperature rise, the 
oiler discharges a few drops of oil. As 
soon as the bearing receives this oil, it 
cools and the feeding stops automatically. 





This operation repeats itself constantly and 
positively without attention. 


ALL-SERVICE MASK. An All-Service 
Gas Mask is announced by the Mine Safety 
Appliances Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The new All-Vision Facepiece features 
non-fogging, large-area lenses of laminated 
shatterproof glass. Maximum useful vision 
is permitted at all seeing angles, with 
lenses contoured at sides. Dry incoming air 
is conducted over the lenses, thus prevent- 
ing accumulation of moisture or fog. The 
unit readily fits any face with perfect gas- 
tight seal eliminating pressure points, and 
minimum dead air space inside the face- 
piece cuts down rebreathing of exhaled 
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air. The specially-compounded, molded rub- 
ber facepiece can be sterilized at will, 
without harm, and will give lengthy service. 


LOW-PRICED MIDGET “HANDY” 
FLOODLIGHT. A new low-priced midget 
“Handy” floodlight has been announced by 
the General Electric Company. Designated 
Type L-65, the floodlight burns a 100-watt 
incandescent lamp. It has numerous ap- 
plications wherever a small inexpensive 





unit is needed to produce a flood of con- 
trolled light. 

The floodlight proper is of aluminum, 
and has a long-life etched reflector cov- 
ered by a 7-inch diameter convex heat- 
resisting glass door and cork gasket to 
make the unit weatherproof. It is equipped 
with a 6-foot rubber outlet cord, a moulded 
plug, and sturdy enameled steel base. 











SAFETY 
SHOE 


ars 2% ton cement mixer was 
being moved by a yard gang in a 
large Eastern piant. Contrary to safe 
practice regulations, one of the men 
helped by tugging at the left front 
wheel. Suddenly the right wheel hit 
a rock, throwing the left wheel for- 
ward...and directly over this work- 
man’s toes! Ifhe hadn’t been wearing 
a pair of Lehigh Safety shoes, made 
with an armorplate steel toe box, 
his toes almost certainly would 
have been crushed to a pulp 
by the lumbering weight. As 
it was, the steel wheel cut 
through a rubber overshoe 


and into the leather toe cap 





W I N % battle 


with cement mixer 








of his safety shoe. After five minutes 
out for inspection, this man returned 
to his job, unhurt, and wearing the 
same pair of shoes that had saved his 
foot! (See photo at left.) And the plant 
saved a minimum of $540. .. average 
compensation for permanent injury 
to foot or toes. These shoes are long- 
wearing, perfect-fitting, comfortable, 
economical. And once they’ve proved 
themselves in your plant, you'll have 
little trouble convincing all your 
men that it pays to wear them. 
Lehigh can supply them in one 
pair or hundreds... as you need 
them ...from the world’s largest 
stock of safety shoe types. Write 
today for the Lehigh Safety Shoe 
Buyer’s Guide, and a complete cat- 
alog showing 86 different construc- 
tions built to “fit into industry.” 


Lehigh Safety Shoe Co., Inc., Allentown, Pa. 











URING the past twelve months 

more than 35,000 New York City 
workers have been X-rayed in one of 
the most important tuberculosis sur- 
veys ever launched in this country. 
This survey is the work of organized 
labor itself, and for that reason Febru- 
ary, 1939, may become a historic 
date in the annals of union health 
activity. 

Unions have long been interested 
in health for members—medical care, 
hospitalization, sick benefits. But un- 
til February, 1939, no union had a 
plan for tackling TB itself. In fact, 
with the exception of the National 
Maritime Union’s examinations for 
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Help to Protect Your 
Home from Tuberculosis 





Labor Emyaloys the X-Ray 


By DON WHARTON 


venereal diseases, no union had in- 
corporated into its health program a 
plan regarding any specific disease. 
Then the Furriers Joint Council made 
a momentous proposal to Dr. Herbert 
R. Edwards, director of the Bureau 
of Tuberculosis of the New York City 
Health Department. 

That was in February. In May the 
actual X-raying began. The Council 
used newspapers, house organs, post- 
ers and shop chairmen to persuade 
members to sit before the camera. In 
less than a year 5,000 (about 25%) 
had seized the opportunity to learn the 
truth about their lungs. 


Labor Responds 

But it didn’t stop there. Already ten 
other broad groups of organized labor 
have followed in the Furriers’ foot- 
steps—among them the International 
Ladies Garment Union, the depart- 
ment store workers, the pocketbook 
workers, furniture workers, food 
trades, and the National Maritime 
Union. Still other unions and groups 
of unions are applying to the Health 
Department for surveys, and word of 
this move is naturally spreading to 
other cities. 

Employer co-operation has been 
splendid. Not one has opposed the 
survey and all have granted time off 
for X-raying. Usually this is done at 
union headquarters or some place 
designated by the union. One em- 
ployer had the X-ray apparatus set 
up in his department store. About 500 
members can be X-rayed a day by 
the city crew of two technicians and 
four or five clerks. Expenses are paid 
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out of WPA funds, coming to 75¢ to 
a dollar per film. Each is read at a 
Health Department Clinic, which 
sends reports to the worker himself 
or any physician he designates, but 
never to the union, the employer or 
anyone else. 

Each union gets a statistical study 
covering its members,: but that’s all. 
Of course, if an individual requires 
hospitalization and refuses it the city 
takes charge, but few such cases have 
occurred. 

Among the furriers X-rayed, 13 
out of 1,000 were found to have clin- 
ically significant tuberculosis—not 
enough to evidence an occupational 
problem. Six in 1,000 was the figure 
for 24,000 dressmakers and others in 
the needle trade—actually lower than 
the general city average. 

No union has a TB sanatorium of 
its own, but many contribute to hos- 
pitals to which they send members. 
They welcome them back when pro- 
nounced cured. Under medical super- 
vision many such workers are now on 
their jobs again—living examples of 
the fact that early discovery is the 
best attack on this disease, which in 
this country alone is taking 64,000 
victims a year. 





Lesson in Costs 


As most of us know, there have 
been a lot of cheap hammers sold in 
the past. If people knew the real dif- 
ference between a cheap hammer and 
a good hammer there’d be nothing but 
good hammers sold. Consider this: A 
buyer bought a cheap hammer for 
use by workmen. A flying piece of 
steel broken from the face of a cheap 
hammer hit a workman’s eye. The 
company paid $3,200 damages for 
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Besides being a complete 
treatise on this subject 
this 44-page booklet de- 
scribes the use of PLY as 
a Skin Protective from: 1. 
Paints, lacquers, greases, 
ete. 2. Oils, Cutting com- 
pounds, petroleum distil- 
lates or solvents, etc. 3. 
Acids and alkalies, etc. 


The Milburn Co. 


907 Henry St., Detroit, Mich. 





the loss of that workman’s eye. 

How many good hammers could 
have been bought with that $3,200? 
How much suffering could have been 
prevented with good hammers which 
do not chip? 

The New York State Department of 
Labor investigated hand tool accidents 
and found that in one year 7,389 
workers were injured with hand 
tools; compensation amounted to 
$1,574,455. The Department now re- 
commends, “Buy first class tools. 
Cheap ones are poorly made, unsafe, 
and more expensive in the end.” 

Courtesy—Dartnell Service 
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Failure to File Report of Injury 
and Treatment Waived by Em- 
ployer’s Conduct 


The Florida Workmen’s Compensation 
Act contains a provision to the effect that 
no claim for medical, surgical or other 
remedial treatment should be valid and 
enforceable against the employer, unless, 
within 20 days following the treatment, 
the physician giving such treatment furnish 
to the employer and the Commission a re- 
port of such injury and treatment on a 
form presecribed by the Commission. 

In this case the required report was 
not filed. However, the Court held, that 
the purpose of the provision is to protect 
the employer from the imposition of un- 
founded and fraudulent claims, and when, 
as in this case, the employer in person 
knows of the injury and orders the treat- 
ment of the injured employee without 
limitation, and thereby assumes the obliga- 
tion to pay, the necessity for the notice 
does not exist, and is deemed to be waived 
by the employer’s conduct. The award 
which had been granted to the claimant 
was affirmed. 

Foster vs Cooper (Florida) 197 So. 117 
(July-1940) 


Court Grants Compensation Re- 
fusing to Find any Willful Viola- 
tion of a Company Rule 

In this case the Court held, that where 
evidence showed that a butcher employed 
in the killing department of a meat pack- 
ing company was burned when sparks 
from the grindstone upon which the butcher 
was sharpening a knife ignited chemical 





in butcher’s pockets, and there was con- 
flicting evidence as to whether butcher 
had company’s consent to experiment with 
chemical to treat meat, such facts did not 
establish a willful violation of any rule 
of the company, and the resulting injuries 
were therefore compensable as arising out 
of and in the course of employment. 
Brooks Packing Co. vs Reed (Oklahoma) 
104 Pac 2nd 559 (July-1940) 


* * * 


Disease Held to be “Injury by 
Accident” 


The plaintiff was a district manager of 
the defendant-employer light and power 
company, and was in charge of a district 
serving nine communities. A severe snow 
and sleet storm did extensive damage to 
the company’s line. Attempting to restore 
the service the plaintiff worked 10 hours 
the first day, 18 the second, 17 hours the 
third day, 15 hours the fourth day, and 
24 hours the fifth day. Most of this time 
he performed exhausting labors while ex- 
posed to severe weather and wet snow. He 
became ill, collapsed, and was taken to a 
hospital. There the doctor diagnosed his 
illness as encephalitis (inflammation of the 
brain). This is a germ disease, and the 
medical testimony was that the exertion and 
exposure undergone by the plaintiff had 
lowered his resistance, and made him sus- 
ceptible to germ disease. 

The contention of the employer was that 
the plaintiff suffered a disease which did 
not result from an “injury,” and conse- 
quently was not compensable under the 
Compensation Statute. The Court held that 
the disease constituted an “injury by ac- 
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cident”; that the employee’s collapse came 
suddenly upon the heels of unusual exer- 
tion, exposure and exhaustion, as an un- 
toward, unexpected, and unanticipated re- 
sult of pursuing his employment. Hanzlik 
vs. Interstate Power Co. (South Dakota), 
289 N.W. 589 (Jan., 1940). 


* * * 


Rusty Nail Wound Brings Com- 
pensation 


The deceased employee worked in a 
stock yard. On February 22, 1937 while 
working, he ran a rusty nail into his 
hand. He received treatment in the form 
of tetanus antitoxin injections, and his 
hand was kept bandaged about a month. 
About two weeks after the bandages were 
removed, watery sores appeared on the 
employee’s back. The sores spread to his 
chest and arms and even to his mouth. 
His condition grew progressively worse, 


» and finally, some ten months after suffering 


the original injury he was taken to the 
hospital. On January 17, 1938, he died. 
The death was found to be due to a rare 


| skin disease known as “pemphigus.” 


The Court held that the accident sus- 


) tained in February, 1937, was the proxi- 


mate cause of the resulting disease of 
pemphigus and of the death of the em- 
ployee, and an award for such death was 
granted. 

Callicchio vs Jersey City Stock Yards Co. 
(N.J.) 14 Atl 2nd 465 (Jan.-1940) 


* * * 


Aggravation of Previous Osteo- 
arthritic Condition Leads to Total 
Disability Award 


The claimant employed as a cutter in 
defendant’s mill had not missed a day’s 
work because of illness for 49 years. On 
the day of the accident involved in this 
case, the employee was about to place a 
belt on some machinery when his sweater 
caught in the revolving shaft and he was 
carried around the shaft, thrown to the 
floor and severely injured, His injuries con- 
sisted of two fractured ribs, bruises and 
contusions over his entire body, especially 
severe in the lumbar region where an ab- 
scess of the back later developed. Prior 
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Use Band-me-Quick new Individual Bandage. Made 
of Gauztex. Self-adhering gauze sticks only to 
itself—not to flesh. Medicated pad. 9-inch length. 
Keeps out dirt yet air circulates freely. No Throw- 
Aways. Each Band-me Quick cellophane wrapped. 
Stays fresh. 100 to a x, Order from supply 
house or GENERAL BANDAGES, INC., 508 8. 
Dearborn St.. Chicago. 


[(Band-me Quick 





to this time the employee had an ost¢o- 
arthritic condition. 

The employer paid compensation for 
some time and then petitioned to have such 
payments terminated, contending that the 
total disability of the claimant was due to 
the osteoarthritis, and not the accident. 
The Court held that the accident had 
aggravated the osteoarthritic condition, and 
consequently was the cause of the dis- 
ability, and the compensation payments 
were ordered continued. 

Wess vs Diebold Lumber Co (Pa.) 14 Atl 
2nd 589 (July-1940) 


* * * 


Carbon Monoxide Poisoning 
Compensated as Occupational 
Disease 


In this case, the Court held: Where a 
grader propelled by a diesel motor was 
fitted with a canopy supported by four up- 
rights, and exhaust pipe which extended 
through the metal top was broken off even 
with the driver’s head, as a result of which 
carbon monoxide gas was deflected and 
inhaled by driver causing his death, roof 
of cab of grader constituted an “inclosed 
place” within compensation siatute defining 
carbon monoxide poisoning as an occupa- 
tional disease resulting from exposure to 
carbon monoxide in “inclosed places” so as 
to authorize award of compensation for death 
of driver, 


Goaslind vs. City of Pocatello et al. (Idaho) 
102 Pac. 2nd 650 (May 1940) 















The Unsafe Habits of Men 


By H. W. HEINRICH, Assistant Superintendent 


Travelers Insurance Company 


F A safety engineer were obliged to 

choose between “safe, capable, and 
experienced men who work under un- 
safe conditions,” and “unsafe, incapa- 
ble, and inexperienced men who work 
under safe conditions,” he would 
probably choose the safe-man com- 
bination as the one mostly likely to 
produce a clear accident record. For- 
tunately, he is seldom put to such a 
“Hobson’s choice.” 

The guarding of machines and me- 
chanical hazards has been and always 
will be a fundamental of a complete 
safety program. Guarding and other 
action of an “engineering-revision” 
nature often provide a remedy even 
for accidents caused chiefly by man- 
failure. This being so, it is unwise 
to depend automatically and invaria- 
bly on educational or supervisory 
methods when the accident problem 
centers about unsafe personal prac- 
tice. 

By far the most sensible thing to do 
is to find the reasons why unsafe acts 
are committed and then to devise 
practical action for correction, be it 
in the engineering-revision or educa- 
tional field. 

Incidentally, the reasons why me- 
chanical hazards exist does not so 
frequently need to be determined as 
does the reason why unsafe acts are 
committed. Progress in mechanical 
guarding and in the safe revision of 
processes and procedures is such that, 
ordinarily, it is necessary merely to 
identify the specific mechanical fault 
in order that it may be corrected. Rec- 
ommendations of safety engineers that 


apply to mechanical hazards are com- 
piled with promptly. On the other 
hand, their recommendations against 
unsafe acts lead to much non-produc- 
tive action, largely because such ac- 
tion is misdirected. 


Preventive Methods 


It will be generally agreed that 
present-day methods of prevention for 
unsafe performance fall in the follow- 
ing groups of activities: (1) instruc- 
tion; (2) enforcement of instruction; 
and (3) education and discipline. 
There will be general agreement also 
that the particular method selected 
depends largely on the personal pref- 
erence of some one authority, on what 
has been done by others, on what 
seems easiest, and on many other 
things, but not on adequate knowl- 
edge of the reason why persons, in 
special cases, violate safe-practice 
rules. 

To a certain extent, of course, con- 
sideration has always been given to 
the need for finding out why persons 
do unsafe things. But such considera- 
tion too often has been intermittent 
and casual—seldom has it been con- 
scious and continuous. This line of 
investigation has not been planned 
and carried on as a separate step— 
rather, when done at all, it has been 
instinctive and incidental, although 
actually, it is the most important 
single factor in accident analysis and 
in the building of helpful remedies. 

The reader is asked at this point, 
however, to keep in mind that this dis. 
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cussion is concerned primarily with 
the “first, direct, and proximate rea- 
sons why persons commit unsafe 
acts,” and does not refer to the gamut 
of so-called basic causes of accidents. 


Reasons for Unsafe Acts 


A few illustrations may serve to 
prove that there is a need for finding 
the reasons for unsafe acts, and that 
when these are discovered they lead 
to the proper selection and applica- 
tion of effective measures in accident 
prevention. 

Example 1—In a chemical com- 
pany employees violated the company 
safe-practice rule relating to washing 
before eating luncheon. All efforts in 
the way of instruction, supervision, 
and education had failed to produce 
results. The reason for the unsafe act 
was finally found, and it developed 
that the wash rooms were uncom- 
fortably drafty and that the water was 
cold and hard. In short, the unsafe act 
was committed largely because it was 
inconvenient and uncomfortable to 
follow safe practice. When ventila- 
tion was improved, more suitable free- 
lathering soap provided, and warm 
water made available, the men readily 
made proper use of wash-room 
facilities. This is one of the many 
instances where engineering revision 
is found to be an answer to man- 
failure accident-and-health problems. 
The moral, moreover, is that success 
came about only when cause analysis 
was carried to the point where the 
reason for the unsafe act was ascer- 
tained. 

Example 2—In this instance, ex- 
treme difficulty was encountered in 
getting shipping-department em- 
ployees to stop the practice of jump- 
ing off loading platforms. Here it was 
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found that the men were by no means 
convinced that jumping approximate- 
ly three feet was at all unsafe. They 
were not reckness, it was quite con- 
venient to use the stairs at either end 
of the platform, and no other prob- 
able reason, except the one selected, 
was applicable. (As shown in the 
following table, education is the rem- 
edy when men act unsafely because 
they are not convinced that their ac- 
tions are unsafe.) The safety engi- 
neer, now being adequately informed, 
proceeded to develop an effective edu- 
cational campaign designed to re- 
move all possible doubt as to the 
hazards of jumping. He obtained the 
services of a surgeon-physician who 
gave talks illustrated by charts. The 
charts showed the bone and muscular 
structure of man as compared to that 
of four-footed jumping animals; such 
as the dog and the antelope. It was 
conclusively demonstrated that man 
is poorly equipped, indeed, when it 
comes to jumping, by comparison 
with such animals. A dog lands on 
well-padded toes, and the shock is ab- 
sorbed by several more joints and by 
less rigid anatomical structure than in 
the case of a man. It was pointed out, 
further, that the abdominal support 
of man was designed for horizontal 
(four-footed) carriage, and that in 
walking erect the original support was 
necessarily ineffective and was re- 
placed by a thin membrane. The first 
lecture was so impressive that an em- 
ployee was observed to tighten his 
belt as he left the room, and to “hold 
himself in” as he stepped carefully 
over the threshold of the doorway, 
saying at the same time, “I’m sold.” 

Suffering heavily by contrast with 
these examples is the slip-shod hit-or- 
miss guesswork which presupposes 
that a single form of prevention work 
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—education or guarding, for example sons for the occurrence of the unsafe 


—will suit any and all occasions. acts. 


The method whereby unsafe acts How many kinds of these reasons 


are to be corrected must suit the rea- 


(Please turn to page 31) 





Constitute Faults) 
REASONS 


Inconvenient, awkward, or uncomfortable 
Impossible or extremely difficult to follow 


Physically unsuited—poor eyesight or 


- FP re 


Mentally unsuited—excitable, nervous, 


use of the more direct facts. 


may be grouped roughly in six ways. 


etc. 


nN wn 





Unconvinced that practice is unsafe ......... 
Unaware of safe method ............ese00e05 


to follow safe practice ........sseessseeees 
PORE ce hack lre Ns cWednniacseecss 
hearing, sleepy, weak, tired, etc. ............ 

absent-minded, erratic, etc. ...........++42 
(PE a ne a ee 


8. Wilfully disobedient or disloyal ............. 


Di RONNIE hiss oa Sees nos Sess secascces 
SD,  BEGk GUM ae CUMIN 6 BN 6. a ais ov eivves 


penalties, etc. 


Basis oF REMEDY 
. Education 


; Education 
. Engineering revision 


. Engineering revision 


and psychology 


. Placing, psychology, 


medical treatment 


chology 


. Discipline, placing, 


psychology 


. General safety work 
. General safety work 


2. Engineering revision—Guarding, redesign, relocation, etc. 


. Medical treatment . Treatment of bodily defects. 


ee Treatment of attitudes, etc. 


REASONS WHICH PERMIT OR OCCASION THE UNSAFE ACTS OF 
PERSONS 


(Mental, Bodily, and Environmental Circumstances which exist to an Extent that 


Medical treatment, placing, 


and 


Placing, discipline, and psy- 


and 


Note 1. These items apply only to the persons who commit the unsafe acts. They 
can be said to be the first, proximate, or direct reasons. Other reasons 
are underlying. For example—An employee who fails to wear goggles 
(the unsafe act) may not be convinced that such action is really unsafe 
(No. 1 reason listed), because he was inadequately supervised (the 
underlying or sub-reason). It is axiomatic, however, that error is invited 
if we act on underlying data without first having determined and made 


Note 2. From the above it is clear that remedial action in accident prevention 


1. Education .....++ Instruction in safe practice, providing proof and 
illustration, inspiring enthusiasm, convincing, 


eee Assignment of workers to relatively less hazard- 
ous work. 
4. Discipline ......... Enforcement of rules, militaristic methods, 
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Connecticut Defines Re- 
sponsibility for Industrial 
Health in the National De- 
fense Program 


The control of health hazards in 
industry is particularly important 
today, as Connecticut industry is des- 
tined to play an important part in 
our National Defense Program. In the 
development of methods and measures 
to increase the production of defense 
materials and equipment, with its con- 
commitant increase in the number of 
workers employed, the protection of 
the health of these workers is of pri- 
mary importance to the successful ac- 
complishment of our Defense Pro- 
gram. 

In most cases, this will mean gear- 
ing up our various industries to a 
point of maximum production. In 
many instances, engineering and me- 
chanical changes, plant expansion and 
the employment of large numbers of 
additional workers will be necessary 
in order to secure maximum pro- 
duction. 

Such a program will entail installa- 
tion and increased operation of de- 
greasing tanks, lacquer spray booths, 
electroplating tanks, sandblasting 
equipment and processes involving 
the use of materials which may pro- 
duce acids, alkalies, gases, vapors, 
mists, metal fumes and various dusts 
in the air breathed by workers unless 
effective measures are provided for 
their control. It is essential that the 
control of these health hazards 
should not be forgotten during 
such a period when maximum 
production in key industries is so 
important, and this should be 
kept in mind at all times, par- 
ticularly when engineering staffs 
are being pushed to a capacity 
to maintain production. 
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The Bureau of Occupational Dis- 
eases of the State Department of 
Health is constantly making surveys 
and studies of conditions in industries 
that may be detrimental to health and 
has physicians, chemists, engineers 
and a well-equipped laboratory for 
this purpose. Where conditions 
hazardous to health are found, 
it makes the necessary recom- 
mendations for their elimination. 





Dust control occupies an important part 
in any health program. This equipment 
illustrates the use of a cyclone con- 
nected to the popular dust filter. 


Regulations in the Sanitary Code pro- 
vide limits of certain toxic materials 
to which individuals may be exposed 
and require that the State Depart- 
ment of Health be notified of changes 
or installation of new exhaust before 
their installation. The services of the 
Bureau are available to industries con- 
cerned with such problems. 





A special Bulletin entitled “Safeguarding 
Manpower for Greater Production” has just 
been published. Write to Occupationai 
Hazards, Huron Rd., Cleveland, Ohio, for 
a copy. 




















BOUT 16,400 workers were killed 

at their jobs, 110,000 were per- 
manently impaired, and another 
1,478,000 were disabled for at least 1 
day during 1939, according to a re- 
cently completed survey of industrial 
injuries in the United States by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The total 
of about 1,600,000 persons killed and 
injured includes both employed and 
self-employed workers. 

The number of workers killed while 
on the job was about the same in 
1939 as in 1938, but the other types of 
industrial disabilities increased from 
about 99,000 in 1938 to slightly over 
109,000 in 1939, and temporary dis- 
abilities to employed workers in- 
creased from about 1,260,000 to about 
1,478,000. 





The introduction of safety shoes has 
been a contributing factor in the reduc- 
tion of industrial injuries. 


Construction operations accounted 
for the largest number of disabling in- 
juries during the year. This industry 
had about 405,000 disabling injuries 
of which 3,600 were fatal. “Manufac- 
turing was second, with 286,000 in- 
juries of which 1,600 resulted in death, 





Let's Look 





Review of the number of 1]%@rie 
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Agriculture with 257,000 disabling in- 
juries had about 4,300 fatalities. 
Wholesale and retail trade had the 
largest number of permanent impair- 
ments to workers. They totaled 39,000, 
or more than those in construction and 
manufacturing combined. 

In most industries increases in ex- 
posure, that is increased man-hours of 
work, were accompanied by increases 
in the number of injuries. In fact the 
increases in injuries often exceeded 
the increases in employee-hours 
worked, emphasizing the need for ex- 
tra safety efforts when new employees 
are added. In a large number of indus- 
tries the percentage increases in in- 
juries was more than double the per- 
centage increase in employee-hours 
worked. To cite but a few illustrations, 
in the manufacture of hardware, hours 
worked increased 21 per cent and in- 
juries 63 per cent; in book and job 
printing, hours worked increased 3 
per cent and injuries 24 per cent. 

The reports also show that when 
exposure decreased, disabling injuries 
frequently decreased more rapidly. 
For instance, in highway construction 
the hour decrease was 5 per cent, but 
the injury decrease was 11 per cent. 
Similarly, in sawmills man-hours de- 
creased by 4 per cent and injuries by 
12 per cent. 

A study of the trend of injuries 
since 1926 shows that beginning with 
1934 there has been a fairly constant 
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decline in the number of injuries of all 


| types per million man-hours worked. 
| There were 21 per cent fewer injuries 
| for every million hours worked in 1939 


than in 1934. Deaths decreased by one- 
third, permanent impairments by 
more than a third, and temporary dis- 


| abilities by nearly 20 per cent. Experi- 
/ ence in a number of industries shows 


that if sufficient attention is given to 


| accident prevention, considerable and 











sometimes drastic reductions in the 
frequency of industrial injuries can 
be achieved. The large number of in- 
juries during 1939, however, is proof 
that much still remains to be done in 


| the field of safety. 


Manufacturing Industries. — Re- 
ports from 19,423 identical manufac- 
turing establishments, with 3°4 mil- 
lion employees in 1939, show that in- 
dustrial injuries were slightly more 
frequent in 1939 than in 1938. The 
number of disabling injuries for every 
million hours worked, i.e., the fre- 
quency rate, rose from 15.07 to 15.43. 
Employee-hours worked _ increased 
from 6,195 million to 7,184 million. 
At the same time, however, disabling 
injuries in these establishments in- 
creased from 87,975 to 102,084. The 
1939 figure for these plants includes 
554 deaths, 73 permanent and totally 
disabling injuries (such as the loss of 
2 eyes, 2 hands, an arm and a leg, 
etc.) , 5,782 partial but permanent in- 
juries (such as the loss of 1 eye, | 


au of Labor Statistics 
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foot, 1 or more fingers, etc.), and 
95,675 temporary injuries which dis- 
abled workers for at least 1 day. 

As has been true over a period of 
years, logging had the highest num- 
ber of disabling injuries per million 
hours worked. The frequency rate of 
112.36 represents an increase over the 
very high rate of 107.47 in 1938. Saw- 
mills ranked second, with a frequency 
rate of 51.48. Other manufacturing in- 
dustries with large numbers of injur- 
ies per million employee-hours were: 
Fertilizer; canning; slaughtering and 
meat packing; sugar refining; fabri- 
cated structural steel; forging; foun- 
dries; planing mills; pulp mills; brick, 
tile, and terra cotta; and steam fit- 
tings. 





Many unique ideas are being used by 
industrial plants to promote safety ac- 
tivities. The idea illustrated above is a 
very good one. 


The severity of injuries for 1939 
for manufacturing was little different 
from 1938. In both years every 1,000 
injuries consisted of 6 deaths, 56 per- 
manent injuries, and 938 temporary 
injuries. The reduction in the average 
time loss per injury, from 21 days to 
18, was the only notable change. 

(Please turn to page 30) 
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By W. T. CAMERON, Chief Safety Adviser, Division of Labor 
Standards, U. S. Department of Labor 


Labor Conferenee Called 


ECRETARY of Labor Perkins has 
announced plans for holding the 
Seventh National Conference on La- 
bor Legislation in Washington, No- 
vember 12, 13, and 14, and made pub- 
lic a report prepared for that confer- 
ence on the advance made by States 
in labor legislation since 1934 when 
she inaugurated these conferences. 
The Governors of the States and Ter- 
ritories and the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia will send repre- 
sentatives, as in previous years. 

The 7th National Conference on La- 
bor Legislation, while not dealing pri- 
marily with safety, nevertheless gives 
safety an important part in its pro- 
gram, and in the case of this Con- 
ference special emphasis is given to 
the conservation of manpower in the 
National Defense Program. 

The States still lead in the field of 
Labor legislation, says the Secretary’s 
report to the conference, despite con- 
spicuous new Federal laws such as 
the Wage-Hour Act, the Walsh-Healey 
Act, and the National Labor Relations 





Act. Workers injured on the job must 
still look to the States for compensa- 
tion laws, workers unable to collect 
their pay must look to State labor 
departments for help in wage collec- 
tion and the States have a broad re- 
sponsibility for protecting employees 
in many phases of industrial life, ac- 
cording to the report. 

“The security of a Nation,” it says, 
“depends not only on its physical de- 
fenses but on the well-being of its 
people. Anything that contributes to 
greater health and safety to proper 
working conditions, to more adequate 
standards of living, contributes to na- 
tional defense.” 

To enable States to exchange in- 
formation on labor legislation and, 
by comparing their experiences, to 
develop effective laws and efficient 
administration, Secretary Perkins in 
1934 invited the Governors of the 
States and Territories to send dele- 
gates to a national conference to dis- 
cuss common problems in this field. 
“State labor laws,” says the report, 
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bor SAFETY 


KEEP PLANT AIR 
FREE OF DUST! 


And to do it at lowest cost 
Use Parsons Dust Control. 


The Parsons Oval Bag Dust Arrestor eliminates dust 
COMPLETELY—and there is no let-down in its effi- 
ciency because it will not plug due to moist conditions. 


It is extremely economical to operate—and ruggedly 
built for long service. Write for Bulletin DA-6. 








A recent Parsons installation removing 
various dusts from the manufacturing 
operations of a mid-western plant. 


PARSONS DUST CONTROL 


Parsons Lngineering Corporation, Cleveland, Ohto 








“now reflect to a considerable extent 


} the standards worked out and recom- 


mended by the successive National 


| Conferences on Labor Legislation.” 





Some of the progress outlined by 
the report appears in the following: 

Workers are protected against 
sweatshop wages in some occupations 
by minimum wage laws today in 26 
states, the District of Columbia, Alas- 
ka, and Puerto Rico. While only 9 
States, the District of Columbia, and 
Puerto Rico’ set a maximum 48-hour 
week for women in 1933, 14 addi- 


| tional States and Alaska have adopted 


this standard today. Only 2 States 
kept children out of hazardous em- 
ployment until 16 years of age in 
1933; today 15 States provide this 
regulation. 

Every State has today an employ- 
ment service and an unemployment 
compensation agency. 
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Injured workers in 4 States in 1933 
were out of luck; they had no work- 
men’s compensation act. All States 
but one have such a law today. Pro- 
vision for increased benefits has re- 
cently appeared in these laws in 18 
States. In 6 States, the District of 
Columbia, and Hawaii workmen’s 
compensation laws in 1933 gave gen- 
eral coverage for occupational dis- 
eases as well as injury on the job. 
Today 4 more States give this coverage, 

“Without a vigorous department of 
labor to administer the State’s labor 
laws and its services to workers,” says 
the report, “the printed word of the 
statutes may remain a dead letter.” 
Since 1933, 5 States have new labor 
departments, 6 States have unified la- 
bor departments, 3 States have granted 
the department rule-making power, 
and 2 States have enlarged and reor- 
ganized their labor department staffs. 











Review of Accidents 
by Industry for 1939 


(Continued from page 27) 





Number of injuries per million hours 





worked! 

Industry 1939 1938 
All manufacturing ............ 15.438 15.07 
Printing and publishing ........ 6.95 6.48 
ter rrr reer 9.00 8.46 
DD wowa<eeseca dhe ew enak 9.24 8.71 
| RE EER Peres mrirary wer 9.75 9.95 
NE (5 5.4: opib Sas Gia 6s SE 10.03 10.24 
| A .-11.07 11.02 
Transportation equipment 13.08 13.86 
er eee 17.59 16.78 
EN darn 5 pk 8.9 6a ira'& ml alas 18.92 19.16 
Paper and allied products ......20.50 20.10 
Stone, clay, and glass .......... 21.20 18.90 
rer er. 46.70 45.88 


PEP ETT ree re ere 61.84 58.63 


: Generally referred to as injury-frequency 
rate. 

Nonmanufacturing Industries. — 
Among the 7,571 nonmanufacturing 
establishments covered in the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics survey, work in the 
construction industry stood out as the 
most hazardous. The injury frequency 
rate of 61.84 per million employee- 
hours in this industry was four times 
as high as that of 15.43 for all manu- 
facturing. The rate of 93.86 for heavy 
construction exceeded that of every in- 
dustry studied except logging. Build- 
ing construction, with a rate of 48.24, 
the lowest rate in the construction 
group, exceeded that of every manu- 
facturing industry except logging and 
sawmills, 





New Protective Clothing 


Synthetic rubber clothing providing 
superior protection for certain indus- 
trial workers has been developed by 
United States Rubber Company. 





Latest of an increasing number of 
new synthetic rubber products coming 
from the country’s industrial labora- 
tories, the rubber company described 
the new synthetic compound—named 
“Synthal”—as superior to natural 
rubber for the described special uses. 
For other industrial workers, natural 
rubber clothing remains superior 
and cheaper, the company said. 

“Synthal” resists oils, greases, 
acids, alkalies and chemicals alike, 
and is strongly resistant to other 
enemies of rubber—such as heat, sun- 
light and aging—according to the an- 
nouncement. Complete impervious- 
ness for the garments made of “Syn- 
thal” was attained, it is said, through 
the invention at the company labora- 
tories of a new “curing cement.” With 
this cement, all seams of the garments 
are vulcanized—doing away with 
stitch holes that formerly were a 
means of penetration. 

The new synthetic rubber garments 
will cost upwards of twice as much as 
those made from natural rubber, but 
will compensate through a longer 
life. 

Clothing articles already made of 
“Synthal” include coats, jackets, over- 
alls, aprons, leggings, sleeves, hats, 
boots and overshoes. Industries in 
which the clothing is expected to be 
most used are the petroleum, chemical, 
hard rock mining, and the defense 
industries. 

The new “Synthal” clothing, it is 
pointed out, has a bearing on the cur- 
rent defense activities of the United 
States. It will provide greater pro- 
tection than heretofore for the great- 
ly increasing number of workers in 
the defense industries—most of whom 
are concerned with the working of 
metals with the consequent presence 
of oils. 
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How Kropp Forge 
Encourages Health 
(Continued from page 10) 





manship are encouraged through ath- 
letic and other employee activities. 
The company sponsors and finances 
a ball team and has for many years 
also had bowling teams. There is a 
baseball diamond adjoining the plant. 

When a newcomer joins Kropp he 
is advised that his co-workers strictly 
observe safety rules for his protection 
as well as theirs and his co-operation 
is solicited. It soon gets to be a habit. 
New employees are generally glad 


to become identified with a shop that 


offers them this protection, and they 
expressed themselves so time and 
again. 





| Why Some Men Are 


More Careful Than Others 
(Continued from page 24) 





and remedies are there? Is the ques- 
tion involved and complicated? Does 
it enter the field of psychology or psy- 
chiatry? Is it one which the average 
safety engineer can solve? Fortu- 
nately, from the viewpoint of prog- 
ress, the answers to these questions 
are all cheerfully simple and en- 
couraging. Indeed, psychology of a 
sort is involved, but it need be only 
of the most elemental and under- 
standable nature which the average 
safety engineer or industrial super- 


| visor can readily apply. The matter is 
| therefore not impractical or too com- 
| plicated. In fact, there are fewer than 
| ten kinds of reasons for the commis- 


sion of unsafe acts. These reasons are 
listed below. 
Stripped of descriptive detail, in- 
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dustrial-accident prevention can be 
said to consist in finding unsafe acts 
and mechanical hazards, determining 
the proximate reasons for the unsafe 
acts, devising corrective action based 
in the reason why the unsafe acts are 
committed, and, finally, applying cor- 
rective action to the unsafe acts and 
the mechanical hazards. 

In the field of industrial-accident 
prevention, as in other fields, there is 
progress and a constantly broadening 
vision, Out of the haze and ambiguity 
of past years, definite factors begin 
to take shape. It is known now that 
falls of persons and other types of 
accidents can occur only as the result 
of unsafe acts or because of me- 
chanical or physical hazards, Little 
difficulty is experienced in correcting 
the mechanical hazards but the cor- 
rection of unsafe acts still is a prob- 
lem. 

The purpose of this discussion is to 
point out that definite causative fac- 
tors lie directly behind these trouble- 
some unsafe acts, that they are few in 
number, practicable of identification, 
and extremely valuable as direct clues 
to the selection of corrective action. 





Committee on Industrial 
Eye Protection 


Expansion and speed-up of indus- 
trial production, made necessary by 
national defense plans, increase the 
hazards which result in eye injuries 
and other types of accidents, it is 
pointed out by Mrs. Eleanor Brown 
Merrill, Executive Director of the 
National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness, in announcing the ap- 
pointment of an Industrial Advisory 
Committee, headed by Dr. Leonard 
Greenburg, Executive Director of the 











Division of Industrial Hygiene, New 
York State Department of Labor. 

Serving with Dr. Greenburg on this 
committee are: 


Lyman A. Bliss, Linde Air Products 
Company, New York City 

Roy Bonsib, Chief Safety Inspec- 
tor, Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, New York City 

Dr. M. Davidson, Ophthalmologist, 
New York State Department of Labor, 
New York City 

Edward R. Granniss, Director, 
Industrial Engineering Division, Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau, New 
York City 

Harry Guilbert, Director, Bureau 
of Safety and Compensation, The 
Pullman Company, Chicago, Illinois 

Charles E. Hill, General Safety 
Agent, New York Central Lines, New 
York City 

George E. Sanford, General Elec- 
tric Company, Schenectady, New 
York 

Dr. Donald M, Shafer, Consultant, 
Committee on Healthful Working 
Conditions, National Association of 
Manufacturers, New York City 

Leo D. Woedtke, Fred T. Ley & 
Company, Springfield, Massachusetts 

V. A. Zimmer, Director, Division 
of Labor Standards, U.S. Department 
of Labor, Washington, D.C. 


“Industrial eye diseases and eye 
accidents constitute one of the prin- 
cipal causes-of blindness in America,” 
Mrs. Merrill explained. “Although in- 
dustry has made much progress in 
the campaign to protect the sight of 
workmen, new processes have created 
additional hazards. The national de- 
fense program, necessitating the em- 
ployment of large numbers of men in 
new jobs—working in strange sur- 
roundings, perhaps in plants operat- 
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ing on a twenty-four hour basis— 
makes for an inevitable increase in 
the danger of accidents. Some of these 
new employees are untrained, or use 
operations that are unfamiliar. 

“To deal with these problems and 
other matters concerning the protec: 
tion of workmen from eye diseases 
and eye accidents, the National So. 
ciety for the Prevention of Blindness | 
decided to appoint an industrial ad- 
visory committee of outstanding 
authorities. The Society also has 
under way an exhaustive study of the | 
entire problem of eye hazards in| 
industry, and will make this publi 
shortly.” 








Toe Injuries Are 
Unnecessary 


A section laborer was assisting other 
employes in piling ties. One tie slipped 
off tie tongs striking his large toe, 
fracturing same. He was not wearing 
Safety Shoes. Had he been, the injury 
would have been prevented. 





Management Problems 


Publication of a series of reports based 
on studies of current management problems 
in American industry was announced this | 
week by the George S. May Business Foun- 
dation. 

The reports, which are available free of 
charge upon request, cover the following 
topics: 

An Appraisal of Executives’ Compensation 

Plans. 

A Study of Indirect Labor Control in the 

Lumber Industry. 

An Analysis of the Grain Industry. 

A Study of Supervisory Incentives. 

An Analysis of the Brewing Industry. 

A Study of Office Layout and Procedures. 

An Analysis of the Wholesale Hardware 

Field. 

The Foundation maintains offices in New 
York at 122 East 42nd Street and in Chicago 
at 111 South Dearborn Street, and is a non- 
profit enterprise which carries on research 
in the interest of private business enterprise. 
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NOW... These 5 Cartridges are 





R-1000T 
BM-2138 


INTERCHANGEABLE in One Respirator FOR 


NEW U. S. Bureau of Mines Approved 
R1000-T Toxic Dust Cartridge 

for wear in crushing and grinding 
such solids as lead, cadmium, 
arsenic, chromium, manganese, 
selenium, vanadium and their 
compc 


Type A U.S. Bureau of Mines Ap- 
proved Dust Cartridges 

for pneumoconiosis-producing or 
nuisance dusts like quartz, as 
tos, ores, coal, emery, etc. 


















TOXIC DUSTS 


el id 21) 


CC1-Filt: 
For use against low concentra- 
tions of fumes and vapors en- 
countered in paint spraying, and 
other light organic vapors. 
CC2-Filt: 

For use against low concentra- 
tions of acid fumes and gases as 
those encountered in pickling, 
pes. and other exposures to 

oan acid fumes. 


| use against low concentra- 
tions of combined acid-and or- 
ganic gases. 





Factories at Southbridge, Mass. 





This new respirator brings your workers comfort- 
able protection against the toxic dusts listed above. 
The new R1000-T Cartridge for Toxic Dusts is 
made from felt of high filtering efficiency . . . and 
also provides a large effective area that increases 
breathing comfort and efficiency and slows down 


the rate of clogging. 


And the R1000-T Respirator has all these time- 
proved American advantages: 
Pliable mask (with leak-sealing 
cantilever edges) that fits any 


Patented and Pat. Pend. 
U. S. Bureas of Mines 
Approval No. 2138 






face. Twin exhalation valves... 
valve. Ease of disassembling, cleaning, checking 
for proper fit. And the new comfort of the AO 


positive inhalation 


Double Headband. All these features . . . plus the 
exclusive 5-way interchangeability of cartridges . . . 
prove that when you buy toxic dust respirators, it 
pays to: 


BUY AMERICAN ... BY AMERICAN 


American Optical Company 


& MANUFACTURERS, FOR MORE THAN 100 YEARS, OF PRODUCTS TO AID AND PROTECT VISION 


In Canada, Consolidated Optical Co., Ltd. Branch offices in all principal industrial centers 
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